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NOTICE. 
I beg to state to my friends and the subscribers to the Moral 
Reformer, that I have determined that the present Number 
shall conclude the work. When bound, the covers being taken 


off the last ten Numbers, it will make a neat though rather a | 
thin volume. The work has been continued thus far at a sacri- | 
fice too great to be further extended. I beg sincerely to offer | 
my best thanks to those numerous friends who have so disin- | 
terestedly exerted themselves to extend the circulation; and | 
while pursuing the moral reformation of the people, as of the | 


first importance, I shall always be delighted to have the advan- 
tage of their co-operation. J. Lrveser. 





CHRISTMAS PRESENT. 
Tux scenes I have witnessed this Christmas have made a deep 


impression on my mind. Though a great number of families are ; 


in the most destitute condition, badly clothed, almost without bed- 
ding, and short of food, yet drunkenness has stalked about in our 
streets in open day. It has been truly painful to see so many of 
the working class losing their time and spending their money, 
destroying their health and ruining their character by taking in- 
toxicating liquor ; while in many instances their own families are 
neglected and brought into the greatest difficulties. 1 frequently 
make my cbservations as I pass through the streets of our town, 
and it is astonishing the number I pass, who have either ruined 
or injured themselves by this baneful practice. No person could 
believe the number unless he were to make the calculation him- 
self. It frequeatly happens, that every third person upon an 
average, is known to be a sufferer from drink. As to pauperism, 
I have no doubt full one half proceeds directly or indirectly from 
drunkenness ; and itis admitted by the best judges, that nine-tenths 
of the crime of the country is from the same cause. Indeed the 
happiness and domestic comfort of every street is destroyed through 
the dreadful influence of the drunkeries which swarm in every 
neighbourhood, and through the addiction of both men aad women 
to intoxication. 

These are facts which are generally admitted, yet how few there 
are who make a consistent stand against them. How many of 
those who ought to promote sobriety by every means in their 
power, are allied on the side of intemperance. What ‘s building 
and licensing public houses, making and selling the liquor, drink- 
ing it one’s self, and treating others, but so many influences in favour 
of the system of drinking. A man may not commit a crime him- 
self,but if he is a party to any arrangements which facilitate the 
same ; or if he neglect any means within his reach for its preven- 
tion, is he not an accessory, and can he be held guiltless? The 
responsibilities connected with the dreadful catastrophe which 
happened in Pleasant Street, it is to be feared, rest upon more 
hands than the unfortunate individual who is now committed for 
trial. And unless we look upon the remote as well as the imme- 
diate causes of the numerous murders and manslaughters which 
now disgrace our country through drunkenness, we shall never 
discover the root of the evil. I feel no surprise at hearing of a 
murder through intoxicating liquor; my astonishment is, that there 










are not even more; and I am certain, while establishments are 
licensed in the middle and end of almost every street, to destroy 
by fascination the reason of man; while these are tolerated in an 
open and known breach of the law; and while the masters of 
establishments not only set a bad example, but lead their men into 
temptation, and pay for the degradation of those they employ, we 
may never expect the evil to decrease ? 

Masters of Preston! For your own sakes, for the sake of your 
workpecple and their families, and for the peace and prosperity 
of the country, I entreat you first to set such an example to those 
under you as would be perfectly safe in its tendency for them to 
imitate. And, in the next place, I would beseech you not to en- 
courage any drinking customs, either in your establishments or 
elsewhere. Never give ale for allowance; you little think of its 
distant tendency: and if you want to treat them at Christmas, or 
on any other occasion, never put the deadly instrument into their 
hands, which is destroying 20,000 of our fellow-countrymen 
annually. 

Shopkeepers of Preston! You are great sufferers. The thir- 
teen hundred pounds which is spent every week in promoting 
idleness, demoralization, and death, ought to come into your 
drawers; and you would receive double that sum, were all the 
people redeemed from drunkenness and made rational and sober. 
You have no need truly to stand aloof from the temperance re- 
formation, and look around with indifference upon the moral ruin 
which covers our land. Oh! abstain entirely yourselves from the 
drunkard’s drink, and then you can with consistency enjoin the 
same upon your neighbours. 

Ministers of Preston! Can you sit still, and talk tauntingly of 
the Temperance Society? Can you be reconciled to see your 
streets defiled with blood, and souls precipitated into eternity 
every week through the fell destroyer of our country's peace ? 
Can you witness the tears and broken hearts of the wives and 
mothers of Preston, through the dreadful havoc produced upon 
their sons and husbands, and still halt between two opinions ? 
Can you witness the sentences of the court passed upon the youth 
of our land, consigning them to the tread-mill or to exile, through 
the influence of ensnaring drink which tyrant custom supports, 
and yet not proclaim an uncompromising war for its destruction ? 
What! have empty pews in your churches and chapels, and de- 
serted schools no voice to command your services and your exam- 
ple in the cause of sobriety? Is it for you timidly to hesitate 
about breaking through the etiquette and courtesies of fashionable 
life, which by their insinucting influences are destroying the bodies 
and souls of men? Wherever there is danger to the well-being 
of man, you should be there; and when there are sacrifices to be 
made you should be first at the altar. 

Working men of Preston! Cease to be fools. I use not this 
term opprobriously. It is the epithet you have applied to your- 
selves a thousand times after.a fuddle. It is now an ascertained 
fact, that the hardest working man can do his work bettcr without 
ale or why intoxicating liquor; and that so far from its promoting 
our health, it is positively injurious. Every kind of licensed li- 
quor contains a portion of spirits of wine, and I leave you to de- 
cide whether such an article is fit for any human being to drink. 








The effects usually produced must conyiace you that the drink is 
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bad, and that you ought to abstain. You might as well all be 
happy, your wives contented and your children respectable; but 
while you continue drinking, you are certain to remain miserable 
and degraded. Stop in time ! rescue yourselves from the trammels 
of a wicked custom; and instead of being led like children by 
your drunken associates, be determined to avoid their com- 
pany and their drink. Preston might be a happy town, but no 
place can be happy where drunkenness prevails. Stop! do stop! 
Be determined to abstain from all kinds of intoxicating liquors ; 
and by industry, sobriety, and piety, you will enjoy the pleasures 
of this life and be preparing yourselves for that beyond the grave. 


I am your sincere friend, 


J. Livesey. 





A SINGULAR PETITION. 
Tue following facetious petition was presented to the Temperance 
Society at Dumfries, and read at one of the meetings. The 
author of it is a staunch tee-totaller. 
To the President and Members of the Total Abstinence Society of 
Dumfries. 
THE PETITION OF SHEWETH, 

That your petitioner having long witnessed the effects of in- 
temperance on the purses, persons, blood, brains, lives, and limbs 
of his fellow-men, making them beast and barrel-like, as an untuned 
instrument, with red eyes resembling holes burnt in ablanket, pur- 
ple cheeks, carrot noses, burning throats, furred within like the 
spout of an old tea kettle, bare knees and elbows, shoes resem- 
bling the sea without bottom, naked, starved, petulant, leering, 
swearing, scolding wives and miserable children, and often no 
children at all when and where there is an estate to heir—the 
bane of kings, the fall of lords, the curse of commons, and the 
ruin of the people ; extending its influence through all the avenues 
of life, present, future, and eternal; stalking as a fiend monster 
from the king on the throne to the beggar on the dung-hill—in 
its course often taking the word of command from the example 
of the pulpit orator, down through the ranks of the eldership, 
thence to the pews of the people; thus, verifying the words of 
Burns, our national poet, in his memorable description of ‘‘ Holy 
Fair,” that ‘“‘ some were full of love divine and some were fu’ o’ 
brandy”—making that noblest animal in God’s creation forget his 
erect position and attempt his ‘“‘homeward weary way”’ in a hori- 
zontal posture on all fours, whereas his wise Creator intended he 
should walk upright as lord of his fair creation—carrying in its 
train, bankruptcy to the merchant; effeminacy to the statesman 
and warrior; the cat o’ nine tails to the soldier; the loss of life, 
ship and soul to the mariner; the hulks, Botany Bay, and the gal- 
lows to its votaries, and, if mercy prevent not, hell and damnation 
to all!! Thus it is the bane of individual, social, civil, military, 
maritime, commercial and national happiness, present, future, and 
eternal; proved by the experience of all ages, and in fact the 
most deceptive, successful, and overwhelming instrument employed 
by Satan since the fall of man to counteract, if possible, the object 
of Deity in the incarnation, sufferings, and death, of his only be- 
gotten and well beloved son ; aiming at nothing short of dethron- 
ing the ETERNAL and turning the whole of his works of wisdom, 
grace, and glory, into fire unquenchable, the worm that dieth not, 
and the howlings of devils and damned spirits world without end! 
May it therefore please your society to enrol the name of your pe- 
titioner, as a member of your tee-total band, as the best means 
within his power to counteract, by example, the evils narrated in 

his petition. To James Broom, Esq., 


Tee-total Banker, Dumfries. 








been expended in chaff, with which to replenish poor people's beds, 
and in other useful articles. May we hope that in every town 
there will be found a few philanthropic individuals to put forward 
a similar plan of doing good to the suffering poor :-— 


TO THE INHABITANTS OF PRESTON. 

From the representations of many benevolent persons who know 
the condition of the poor of Preston, it is believed that, owing to 
general poverty, and especially to the high price of provisions, 
they will suffer much during the present winter, from the want of 


suitable clothing and bedding. 

Not being wishful to urge any general subscription to meet the 
case, we take the liberty of laying before you a plan by which, 
with little or no cost to the wealthy, much of this distress may be 
alleviated—many poor people and their children provided with 
better clothing, and their beds suitably replenished. 

We are impressed with the opinion, that almost inevery respect- 
able house there will be found cast off clothes and far worn bedding, 
which ladies and gentlemen, we presume, would be glad to give in 
order to promote the comforts of the poer. 

To collect these, and to effect a judicious distribution, the 
Committee of the Provident Society propose to leave a copy of 
this address at every respectable house and shop in the town, re- 
questing that the ladies of the house will, against a certain day, 
collect all the cast off clothes of every description, including hats, 
shoes, and all articles of females’ and children’s clothing; sheets, 
quilts, cloaks, topcoats, wrappers, or any other article that can be 
spared :—that persons shall be engaged to call with a covered cart 
to receive the same :—that the whole shall be taken to one com- 
mon store, to be afterwards assorted, altered, and repaired, so as 
to be ina proper condition for distribution :—that all applications 
from poor persons shall be made to the Committee, but none to be 
relieved without being previously visited, or without consulting 
the assistant overseers or relieving officer, as to the teal condition 
and character of the applicants. 

Should any benevolent persons present the Committee with any 
donations in money, it will be applied to the payment of tailors 
seamstresses, and asssistants, who will be employed in altering, and 
assisting in the distribution ; or in procuring chaff, with which to 
fill poor people’s beds; or in the payment of necessary expenses. 

It is hoped, that having thus stated the simplicity of the plan, 
no pressing solicitation will be necessary to secure for it a favoura- 
ble reception; but that the lamentable fact, that many poor peo- 
ple, especially weavers’ families, are suffering much for want of 
clothing and bedding, will secure the co-operation and kind sup- 


port of all parties. 
JOHN CLAY, Caray. 
Committee Room, 
Preston, 27th Dec., 1838. 





MR. DELAVAN. 


Mr. Delavan informs me that he took coffee alone with the King 
and Queen of the French, and went over, in a two hours’ con- 
versation, the whole subject of Temperance, the same as he would 
have done with me; that they are quite converts to the cause, 
understand it thoroughly—what has been done &c. &c. That the 
Duke D'Orleans is a staunch temperance man, belongs to the 
society, &c. &c. I hope to see Mr. Delavan here in the spring. 
I am, Your very Obedient Servant, 
Samvuet A. Gopparp, Birmingham. 








Brown’s Temperance Hotel and Commercial House, 
Sr. Joun’s Lanz, HAyMARxkert, 
Near THE Ratmtway Srarion, LiveRPoot. 


This Establishment can, with confidence, be recommended to 
Commercial Travellers and Strangers visiting Liverpool, being 
centrally situated, and conducted on principles which cannot fail 
to give satisfaction. Such testimony having been expressed by 
those who have given it a trial, the Proprietor is fully justified in 
giving it an unqualified recommendation, having now been estab- 
lished more than Twelve Months, and liberally supported, for 
which he tenders his best thanks. 

Coffee and News Room open from 7 o’Clock in the Morning 
till 11 at Night.—Soups, &c. &c. 





CLOTHING THE POOR. - 

A copy of the following address was left at every respectable 
house in Preston, after which a call was made, and the success 
has greatly exceeded the expectations of its promoters. Loads 
of all kinds of clothing and bedding have been collected, and a 
liberal subscription in money, headed by Sir H. Fleetwood, 


NOTICES. 
I am sorry the article on Christian Socialism came to hand too 


rtion. 
The poetry of “‘ R. L.”’ not quite suitable; am however, obliged 
by the favour. 
The note signed ‘‘ Matthew (Rigby,” contains a melancholy fact, 
but ought to be given more explicitly to be fit to Jay before the 





Bart., M. P., who contributed £50. A considerable sum has 





public. 
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“ CHURCH PROPERTY.” 


** Waar objections have you to church property ?” enquires a cor- 
respondent. In answering this question, let it be understood, that 
by “church property” is meant land or buildings of every kind 
belonging not to individuals but to a sect, whether glebes, cathe- 
drals, churches, or chapels. I object to church property in this 
sense for the reasons which I shall assign; and though the plan I 
shall recommend may not be without its inconveniences, yet they are 
infinitely less thar. the monstrous abuses resulting from the present 
system. 

1. It is not very compatible with christian societies whose ob- 
ject is to promote union, peace, kindness to the poor, and the aban- 
donment of worldly riches to grasp at possessions and erect buildings, 
the tendency of which is clearly to pander to pride and covetousness 
and lessen the exercise of practical goodness. If we trace the ten- 
dency of these practices we shall find, from the wealthy national 
churches of this and other countries, to the chapels of the various 
sects, that the crusades and ‘wars, and party feuds, of which we 
complain, have had no remote connexion with this system. 

2. We never read of the primitive christians building a single 
church, or chapel, or meeting house whatsoever. Nor do we find it 
mentioned that it was any part of their manifold persecutions that 
they were prevented from doing this. The fact is, that the genius 
of their religion being a diffusive one in its main operations, and 
not an erhibitory pageant, neither required nor admitted of splendid 
buildings or landed property. 

3. Instead of unity and charity, chapel building and church 
property have been a fruitful source of prejudice, persecution, and 
bloodshed. How much less sectarian contention would there be 
now, if it were not for the influence which this property has upon 
official men. Buildings exclusively devoted to religious meetings, 


and to those of one party, are, in many instances, an integral part 
of that system of hirelingism with which this country is so sorely af- 


flicted. Societies are often contending about their chapels ; and 
it is not unusual for individuals who have raised vast sums and 
contributed all their lives to a building, to be compelled to aban- 
don ‘all their claims, simpiy, because upon some doctrinal point 
they may have changed their sentiments. Whole congrega- 
tions may thus be ejected frem chapels which they have princi- 
pally paid for out of their own pockets. Church property has been 
the prize for which religious zealots have been constantly 
fighting. Lady Hewley had much better, fur the sake of reli- 
gion and peace, never have endowed a single chapel. The reli- 
gious feuds of Ireland, and the divisions in England spring 
from this source. Strip religion of her earthly property, and you 
givea vital stroke to sectarianism, break at once the springs of hypo- 
crisy, and present the lovely guest in her spiritual and legitimate 
attractions. 

4. Let any person make his observations and he will find that 
the time and attention of ministers, which ought to be devoted to 
ministering in the ‘* highways and hedges,” are much ‘dissipated in 
superintending chapel concerns, and the various schemes, and debts, 
and difficulties, in which they are generally involved. They 
become “settled,” and seldom, if ever, are found either in the 
“«market-place,” or by the way side, instructing the people. It 
would be a decided advantage to real religion, if it could be said 
ofher as it was of her founder, in reference to buildings made 
with hands, she has not where to lay her head.” 

5. The amount of money sunk in support of “‘the church,” 
in this way, is incalculable ; but to ascertain the full tendency of the 
** property” principle, we must go to St. Peter's, at Rome ; thence 
over Europe, and we shall see almost every source drained, and 
the people impoverished, to rear up pompous edifices to the 
service of priestcraft. Have not the sources of benevolence in this 
country been almost exhausted during the last twenty years for erect- 
ing ecclesiastical buildings ? Churches, chapels, colleges, and their 
appendages, have well nigh devoured all that the poor should have 
received. Make a call for the latter, and you experience a certain 
feilure ; raise a” subscription for the other, and money pours in 





by thousands and tens of thousands. Amongst cases of almost 
every week’s occurrenee, I need only mention the subscription 
for the Independent College at Manchester, and the Theological 
Seminary of the Methodists. There is really no end to the beg- 
ging for chapels, and yet the widow, the fatherless, and the 
poor are awfully neglected. 

6. This system of chapel building, under the auspices of a 
popular ideal charter, called ‘‘ The Church,” leads to many 
acts of dishonesty towards tradesmen. A new congregation, or 
perhaps some new sect, feeling a desire to be like other sects, 
commence immediately to build a chapel, without knowing where 
the means are to be raised. A subscription is commenced, and 6 
begging mission arranged, and upon the faith of ils suecess, con- 
tracts are made with joiners, builders, &c., which cannot be 
carried into effect, and these parties, to the disgrace of religion, 
are frequently kept out of their money long 
time it becomes due. 
opinion, after the public has paid for building a place 
of worship, to let it off again, and charge for the sittings, ex- 
cept for a few inferior ones, denominated ‘‘ free” for the poor. 

7. Church and chapel property, and church and chapel debts, 
to no small extent, form the bond of union among many, and 
the secret spring of conformity. 
neutralize that ‘perfect bond’’ which 
the present system continues, formality, and 
sure to prevail. Let all obligations arising from debts or build- 
ings cease, and let all expectations as to the loaves and fishes of the 
system, be cut off, end let the pomp and ceremony which are the 
sure accompaniments," be also removed, and the people would 
then unite upon the principle of love to one another and their 
common christianity. 


beyond the 
Moreover, it is not very honest in my 


This tends to weaken and 


is charity; and while 


hypocrisy are 


** What plan would you then suggest” it will be asked, “in 
order to conform to the primitive standard?” TI answer, let the 
simple plan mentioned in the new testament beadopted. It is not 
necessary, and far from being proper, in my opinion, that places 
should be shut up all the week, which might be used for a variety 
of useful purposes. The foolish and superstitious notion of one 
place being holier than another, should long since have been ex- 
ploded. 
there is in a garret or a barn, and every room in which christians 
meet on the Lord’s day, might be turned tosome useful purpose as 
a school, a lecture room, or a workshop. 
much to expect, when persons are freed from ecclesiastical ex- 
actions, that individuals would frequently be found able and willing 
to provide a place and give the use of it for Sundays, but 
should this not be the case, by all means I would say, let a place 
be rented. And instead of having one fine building in a respect- 
able neighbourhood, it would be better to have several places in 
poor neighbourhoods, which would correspond with the “ upper 


There is no more holiness in a church or a chapel than 


Secondly, it is not too 


rooms” named in scripture, and which ought to be used for schools 
or other useful purposes. And if the meetings were conducted 
with more simplicity and less affectation, without any pew rents 
or collections, there would be a great increase of that class which 
constantly followed Jesus—I mean the poor. 
invariably be rented, and supposing that in some cases no place 
could be met with, there would not be much difficulty in occasion- 
ally inducing persons of property to build, upon an assurance 
that the rent would be paid. Any plan, in fact, is to be preferred 
to the “‘ church property” plan. To shew that all anticipated 
difficulties could be met, I may mention, that though the temperance 
societies, with about two exceptions in the kingdom, have no 
property of their own, I believe there is scarcely a townor a 
village where the friends do not manage to hold their meetings. 
Happily they have not as yet much “ property” to contend about, 
and I have no hesitation in giving it as my opinion, taking a full 
view of the matter, that their usefulness is likely to diminish as they 
become anxious to possess it. And why should not this plan be act- 
eduponinreference to religion.? There would then not only be 
nothing for the members ofa congregation to contend for, but their 


resources would be available for better purposes, and piety and 


Such places should 
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goodness would then visit the houses of our populous towns, in- | 


stead of being almost confined, as at present, to consecrated build- 
ings. As to endowments, the bare mention of them 
cannot fail to arouse in the minds of those who have observ- 
ed their tendency, a thorough conviction of their decidedly per- 
nicious influence upon the interests of religion. The benevolent 
work of instructing the ignorant, should in all cases, be done 
gratuitously. ‘Freely ye have received, and freely Give ;” and 
should any christian teacher be required to “labour,” in the pri- 
mitive import of the term, by travelling about, if he be deserving, 
he will get his ‘‘ hire” from the spontaneous feelings of his chris- 
tian brethren, without either pew rents, endowments, or any kind 
of tax whatsoever. 





CHRISTIAN LOVE. 


Ir there be one duty enforced more than another by Christ and 
his apostles, it is that of Love. If there be one disposition more 
manifest than another at present in society, it is that of hatred. 
So striking is the contrast betwixt the teaching and example of 
Jesus and the common behaviour of those called Christians, that 
however ready we may be to call him ‘‘ Lord, Lord,” it is evident 
we are vastly indisposed to ¢o the things which he commands. 

It is important to understand the nature of Christian love. It 
does not consist merely in that feeling of complacency and attach- 
ment which is produced by an amiable object. It is not simply 
that glow of affection that an object essentially lovely in itself is 
sure to produce. Although it does not exclude this, it far sur- 
passes it. Nor does it consist in lively devotion, raptures, or ex- 
tacies, natural or supernatural, which by many is called ‘‘ the love 
of God shed abroad in the heart.” It consists not in conforming 
to instituted usages of charity, and joining in fashionable or popu- 
Jar subscriptions, nor in contributing liberally to the expenses of 
a religious establishment, to which we may be attached. No ety- 
mological definition will serve for Christian love. Its essence is 
kindness, piety, and practical benevolence. It is not a transient 
impulse, but a settled principle of affection. It is not influenced 
by earthly considerations, or the wish to please man, but by a 
consciousness of its importance as a duty, and a sincere desire to 
do the will of God and enjoy his favour. Its nature and associa- 
tions are forcibly described in the following passages—‘ Love 
your enemies, bless them that curse you, do good to them that 
hate you, and pray for them which despitefully use you, and per- 
secute you; that ye may be the children of your Father which is 
in heaven: for he maketh his sun to rise on the evil and on the 
good, and sendeth his rain on the just and on the unjust.”—Mat. 
v. 44,45. ‘*Put on therefore, as the elect of God, holy and 
beloved, bowels of mercies, kindness, humbleness of mind, meek- 
ness, long suffering ; forbearing one another, and forgiving one 
another; if any man have a quarrel against any, even as Christ 
forgave you, so also do ye. And above all things, put on charity, 
which is the bond of perfectness.”—Col. iii. 12-14. “ Whoso 
hath this world’s good, and seeth his brother have need, and shut- 
teth his bowels of compassion from him, how dwelleth the love of 
God in him? My little children, let us not love in word, neither 
in tongue, but in deed and in truth.”"—1 John iii. 17, 18. 
“* Charity suffereth long, and is kind; charity envieth not; cha- 
rity vaunteth not itself, is not puffed up, doth not behave itself 
unseemly, seeketh not her own, is not easily provoked, thinketh 
no evil; rejoiceth not in iniquity, but rejoiceth in the truth; 
beareth all hings , believeth all things, hopeth all things, endureth 
all things.” —1 Cor. xiii. 4-7. 

Here are duties, motives, and objects, such as were never set 
forth by any system of religion but the Christian—convincing 
proofs of the divinity of its origin, and the purity of its intentions. 
Let but these take possession of the heart, and we shall hear no 
more of “ brother going to law with brother ;” of “ evil speaking 
and uncharitableness ;” of “‘biting and devouring one another,” 
both by words and deeds; of the poor, and the widow, and the 
aged being neglected: of “ Ephraim envying Judah,” or sect op- 
posing sect ; of ministers and people being opposed to each other : 








of “tithe suits,” and clerical exactions; of the unbelievers and 
enemies of our faith being punished by fine and imprisonment. 
No; these exhibitions belong to the kingdom of darkness. But 
though we are doomed to witness the disfigurement of Christianity 
by the admixture of Judaism and Heathenism in her solemnities, 
and the loss of her efficacy in the substitutution of worldly princi- 
ples, it is consolatory to know, that in the Scriptures we still have 
a system lovely, peaceable, heavenly, and efficacious. 


What a system of universal kindness and philanthropy! We 
are to love all: parents their children, children their parents ; 
husbands their wives, and wives their husbands; masters their 
servants, and servants their masters; teachers the people, and 
people the teachers. We are to love the weak as well as the 
strong, the poor as the rich, We are to “love those who love 
us,” to love our “‘ brethren,” our “neighbours,” and even our 
“enemies.” Yes, this religion is peace on earth and good will to 
ALL mankind. 

This Christian charity is not a cool, fornial feeling, for we are 
to love one another with “‘ pure hearts fervently :” not transient ; 
we must “let brotherly love continue :” not disguised; it is to be 
‘*unfeigned,” ‘without dissimulation,” ‘‘ not in word and in 
tongue, but in deed and truth.” It is a‘‘love that worketh no ill 
to our neighbours;” and is therefore inconsistent with the prac- 
tices of ‘‘ speaking evil one of another;” injuring one another in 
reputation or circumstances ; rendering evil for evil, or railing for 
railing ; or evading the wants and necessities of others when we 
have it in our power to relieve them. I mention these evils ia 
particular, because although the form and faith of religion may 
have been reformed, its unobtrusive, unfashionable, self-denying, 
charitable properties are too little regarded. How endearing the 
exhortations: ‘‘ Little children, love one another :” “a new com- 
mandment I give unto you, that ye love one another: by this 
shall all men know that ye are my disciples if ye have love one 
for another.” 


Do we want motives for this universal charity? We have not 
only the command, but the example of our heavenly Father. ‘‘ He 
is kind to the evil and the good,” and “his tender mercies are 
over all his works.” ‘In this was manifested the love of God to- 
wards us, by sending his only begotten Son into the world, that we 
might live through him.”  ‘* Herein is love, not that we loved 
God, but that he loved us, and sent his Son to be the propitiation 
for our sins.” ‘If God so loved us, we ought to love one 
another.” The love of Christ, “‘ which passeth knowledge,” is a 
motive constantly set before us to induce us to love one another. 
He lived and died to promote the happiness of others. Every 
act of his life displays his kindness, and “‘ those that he loved he 
loved to the end.” ‘* Greater love hath no man than this, that he 
lay down his life for his friends.” Paul, upon this subject, exhorts 
us ** to walk in love, as Christ loved us, and gave himself for us, 
an offering and a sacrifice to God for a sweet-smelling savour.” 
And inanother place we are called upon, after his example, even 
**to lay down our lives for the brethren.” If we want union we 
are told that charity is a “‘ perfect bond;” and although interest, 
kindred, and the profession of the lip may sometimes keep per- 
sons together, there is no ‘‘ perfect bond” but this. None but 
those who have fervent charity among themselves, can be said 
to be ‘‘ knit together in love.” The certainty of an unfailing 
union is of itself a motive sufficient to lead us to love as brethren. 
** God is love, and he that dwelleth in love dwelleth in God, and 
God in him.” The love of our brethren is the best proof of our 
love to God, for ‘if a man say he loves God, and hate his bro- 
ther, he isa liar, and the truth is notin him; for he that loveth 
net his brother whom he hath seen, how can he love God whom 
he hath not seen?” To recount all the inducements to heavenly 
charity would be to transcribe most of the promises of the Scrip- 
tures. The possession of it will fully convince us of its value. It 
not only banishes “‘ fear,” and ‘‘ torment,” but will give a “ bold- 
ness in the day of judgment.” 

What a happy world we should have, if men’s minds were all 
under the influence of this love! how calm and content we should 
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feel, how reconciled to the ills of life, how peacefully and harmo- 
niously we should move on, and how active to diffuse happiness 
and pure religion abroad! Whatever name or party we sustain, 
Jet us pray for an increase of charity; let us try, both by teaching 
and practice, to convince the Christian world of its superlative 
worth. ‘*Now abideth faith, hope, and charity, but the greatest 
of these is charity.” 





PASSING REMARKS. 


It seems strange that however willing we are to follow the pro- 
gress of enlightenment in arts and sciences, and in most other 
affairs, in religion we are perfectly stationary, and obstinately te- 
nacious of the most absurd customs, On all hands it is confessed 
that the requiring of god-fathers and god-mothers and the prom- 
ises they are compelled to make, are not at all important. In 
fact, the promises at baptism are like an exciseman's oath, made 
to fillup a gap which the law requires, bat, in point of obligation, 
a complete farce. I have been led to this remark by the following 
circumstance. A woman, whose husband objected to the requiring 
of god-purents, took a child to be christened. The minister en- 
quired, “‘ where are the sponsors?’ ‘‘I have none,” was the 
woman's reply. ‘* How is that,” rejoined the minister. “ Why, 
Sir, our John objects to stand as sponsor; and he says he would 
not ask any other person to do what he would not do himself.” 
** Well, ma’m, I cannot dispense with that part of the service ; 
the law requires it, and it is not in my power to make any 
change.” The woman for a moment was nonplussed, but being 
obliged to seek up persons for sponsors, among others she saw a 
man working near the church, an avowed infidel, whom she called, 
stating she had a job for him. The man prepared himself, ap- 
peared at the font, and promised all that the prayer book requires, 
but which nobody ever yet had the power to fulfil. The man was 
rewarded with a shilling for the assistance thus afforderd in the 
time of need. 


, “‘A great number of advertisements to-day, Peter, in the 
paper.” ‘Yes, but I don’t altogether like this; they are of no 
use to me, and you know they are all measured in. The first page 
is full, and half of the second, but the display is made up of old 
hack and quack advertisements; so that if all that are real and 
properly paid for were selected, they would not fill above half a 
page. There is one about curing gout; another about canister 
tea, or Howqua mixture—I forget the name exactly; and some 
of the others I have noticed 37 times out of the 52 weeks in the 
last year. Now I consider, that this week I am robbed of more 
than three columns of useful matter; and this stuff, which cost 
the printer nothing to set up, is crammed in to fillup. When I 
buy new nuts, I like as may nuts as husks, but I am not fond of 
having a quantity of old husks mixed in from another bag to in- 
crease the bulk.” 

I cannot avoid repeating the remark I have made before, as to 
the folly, not to say sinfulness, of persons heaping up and amassing 
riches during their lives, and then being obliged to leave it all to 
be dispensed by others, often in a way very unsatisfactory. How 
gratifying it would be to read of persons worth their hundreds of 
thousands, disposing of it with their own hands, and in a way that 
would give direct and extensive relief to the poor. How true it 
is that the possession of riches is seldom accompanied with a 
benevolent disposition! I have been led to these observations by 
perusing the following paragraphs, which are given as a specimen 
of what occurs almost every week :—‘“‘ By the death of Mrs. 
Ollney, widow of the late Colonel Ollney, the munificent charita- 
ble bequests of the latter, amounting to upwards of £40,000, be- 
come payable in twelve months. The bequests of Colonel Ollney 
were as follows—To the Corporation of Gloucester, £8,000, to 
found alms-houses at Gloucester for ten poor men and eight 
poor women, with a weekly allowance to each. To the clergy- 
men and churchwardens of Cheltenham, £8,000; to the Corpo- 
ration of Tewkesbury, £8,000; and to the minister and church- 





wardens of Winchomb, £8,000: to found alms-houses for the 
like objects in those places; to the Gloveester Infirmary, £1,000 ; 
to the Female Orphan Asylum at Cheltenham, £500. The 
testator has left several other sums for charitable purposes.” 
** Alexander Milne, a native of Fochabers, Morayshire, Scotland, 
went to New Orleans, when he amassed a large fortune, and died 
in October last, worth half a million of money, having made the 
following munificent bequests: namely—to fifteen poor relations 
in Fochabers, £8350 ; to the heirs of an old fellow-servant, £450; 
for the erection and endowment of a free school at Fochabers, 
£22,500 ; to erect and endow to orphan schools, (one for boys 
and the other for girls) in New Orleans, £234,350: and to two 
other orphan schools already established in New Orleans, £234, 
350.” 


It is not so painful to die as we are apt'to imagine. “While in the 
bloom of health, many dread the approach of death, but sickness 
is wisely appointed to release man’s attachment to the earth, and 
to produce a spirit of resignation. Those who have been brought 
near to the gates of death have verified in their experience the 
truth of this remark. Nothing is more common than to hear those 
who have been visiting the dying observe ‘“‘he was quite re- 
signed.” 


‘*T could trust her through uncounted gold” said a lady respect- 
ing a poor woman the other day who wished to give a strong tes- 
timony in favour of her honesty. Such confidence has often been 
misplaced. We should always remember the fallibility of every 
human being, and never by any means place them in circumstances 
of strong temptation. I have known many act disreputably and 
even dishonestly, in whom at one time, unlimited confidence 
could be placed, and who have pleaded the force of necessity. 
Years of integrity form no infallible guarantee against a deviation 
from rectitude. Those who believe otherwise and risk much upon 
their opinion will be fortunate if they are not compelled to confess 
their error. 

**Do you know,” said a poor woman, “‘ that a person from 
Leicester brought her child to be christened; and there was 
nobody to stand godfather and godmother for it, so Mr. 4 
the priest, was like to stand!” ‘‘ Why, do you think it makes 
any difference whether anybody stand godfather and godmother, 
or not?” asked another woman—did you ever know any of them 
do what they promised todo? ‘*NoI never did”—was the answer 
of the poor woman. ‘‘ Then I think they had better never pro- 
mise.” This conversation may remind us of the pertinacity of 
custom. Wrong or right, consistent, or inconsictent, useful or 
pernicious, religious customs must be retained, althovgh the light 
of reason may have long placed them among the usager which are 
much more honoured in the breach than the observance. 


There is always an advantage in allowing children to associate 
with those of other families, provided they are such as are not 


likely to injare them by badexample. There is not in any single 
family sufficient to attract and call into full exercise, all those 
social feelings and kind sympathies with which nature has endow- 
ed the juvenile mind. Instances of this are sufficiently manifest. 
We never have a little visitor but the children are delighted, and 
would gladly make the individual one of the family. Exclusive- 
ness is alike inimical to the improvement of children and those of 
riper age. 

How many instead of looking at the tendency of their actions, 
prefer present gratification. One gratifies his appetite at dinner, 
but has to suffer from the effect of repletion the whole afternoon ; 
another gratifies his taste for liquor, but suffers for several days 
afterwards ; the bed is an indulgence in the morning wuich some 
can scarcely resist, but the inconvenience is sure to be felt; some 
will gratify a momentary feeling of revenge but have to lament 
bitterly the effects all their lives. By a single act of indiscretion 
many with their eyes open incur a whole life of infamy. Oh how 
important to consider well the tendency of all our actions ! 
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There are many instances where the advantage of summary 
punishment by the magistrates is most apparent. For instance, 
a woman steals some articles from her lodgings; then she is 
brought before the magistrates ; the evidence is clear against her 
and she acknowledges to the deed. In such a case, why commit 
the individual for trial when she has already pleaded guilty? In- 
stead of the unnecessary forms and expense of bringing her before 
the grand jury, and putting her upon her plea in court; em- 
ploying an attorney, a barrister, and retaining witnesses to prove 
what she has already admitted; why not in the first instance 
inflict such a punishment as the nature of the offence re- 
quires ? And this, it is believed, would be more likely to operate 
in favour of the reformation of such culprits, than a long associa- 
tion, preparatory to trial, with those who are adepts in crime. 
Such a change would be against the interest of the lawyers, and 
this may be one reason why it is not attempted. 





There are two errors very common among working people in 
reference to wages; the first is, that masters have the power of 
dropping wages, and secondl:, that they have a disposition to do 
this when they finding men earning more than their present ne- 
cessities require. In reference to the first, it is the supply and 
demand, and not the will ofthe master that regulates wages, and 
in the next place, although there may be some unreasonable 
masters, I believe, in general, they like to see their men do well; 
and they know that those who do so are usually the best servants. 
T have been led to these remarks by the reception of the follow- 
ing :— 


** Another subject on which I should like you to exercise your 
pen is, an enquiry into the causes which influence the rise and 
fall of wages. If a master now advises his workmen to save their 
money and put it into the bank, he is accused, in giving such ad- 
vice, of being anxious to know whether his men can save money 
or not from their present wages, and, if he finds they can do so. he 
immediately sets to work to reduce them. If the workmen were 
thoroughly acquainted with all the causes which influence wages, 
they would see that they depended in a very small degree on the 
will of the master, and thus, one very powerful motive for impro- 
vidence would be cut up by the roots.” 








GOD. 


Tue following sublime ode to the Supreme Being is translated 
from the Russian. It was written by one of their distinguished 
poets, Derzhazin. This ode is said to have been translated into 
the Chinese and Tartar languages, written on silk, and suspended 
in the imperial palace at Pekin.—The emperor ef Japan had it 
translated into Japanese, embroidered in gold, and hung up in the 
temple of Jeddo. It is gratifying to learn, that these nations have 
done themselves the honour to bestow those honours on this noble 
composition. 


O, Thou Eternal One! whose presence bright, 
All space doth occupy—all motion guide : 
Unchanged through time’s all-everlasting flight, 
Thou only God: there is no God beside. 
Being above all beings ! Mighty one ! 
Who none can comprehend, and none explore ; 
Embracing all—supporting—ruling o’er— 
Being whom we call God—and know no more! 


In its sublime research, philosophy 
May measure out the ocean deep—may count 
The sands, or the sun’s rays—but God! for Thee 
There is no weight nor measure ; none can mount 
Up to thy mysteries ; reason’s brightest spark, 
Though kindled by thy light, in vain would try 
To trace thy counsels, infinite and dark ; 
And thought is lost ere thought can soar so high, 
Even like past moments in eternity, 











Thou from primeval nothingness did call 
First, chaos, then existence—Lord, on Thee 
Eternity had its foundation ; ‘all 
Sprung forth from Thee ; all light, joy, harmony, 
Sole Origin—all life, all beauty, thine, 
Thy word created all, and doth create: 
Thy splendor fills all space with raps divine. 
Thou art, and wert, and shalt be! glorious! great! 
Life-giving, life-sustaining, potentate ! 


Thy chains the unmeasure universe surround ; 
Upheld by Thee, by Thee inspired with breath ! 
Thou the beginning with the end hast bound, 
And beautifully mingled life and death ! 
As sparks mount upwards from the flery blaze, 
So suns are born, so worlds spring forth from Thee, 
And as the spangles in the sunny rays, 
Shine round the silver snow, the pageantry 
Of Heaven's bright army glitters in thy praise. 


A million torches lighted by thy hand 
Wander, unwearied, through the blue abyss ; 

They ownthy power, accomplish thy command, 
All gay with life, all eloquent with bliss. 

What shall we call them? Piles of crystal light ? 
A glorious company of golden streams ? 

Lamps of celestial ether burning bright ? 
Suns lighting systems with their joyous beams ! 
But Thou to these art as the moon to night. 


Yes! as a drop of water in the sea, 
All this magnificent in Thee is lost :— 
What are ten thousand worlds compared to Thee ? 
And what am / then? Heaven's unnumber'd host, 
Though multiplied by myriads and array'd 
In all the glory of sublimest thought, 
Is but an atom in the balance .weigh’d 
Against thy greatness—is a cypher brought 
Against infinity! What am J then ?—Nought. 


Nought—but the effluence of thy light divine, 
Pervading worlds, hath reached my bosom too! 
Yes, in my spirit doth Thy Spirit shine, 
As shines the sunbeam in a drop of dew. 
Nought—But I live and on hope’s pinions fly 
Eager towards thy presence ; for in Thee 
I live, and breathe, and dwell: I lift my eye 
Even to the throne of thy divinity : 
I am, O God, and surely Thou must be / 


Thou art! directing, guiding all, Thou art! 
Direct my understanding then to Thee ; 
Control my spirit, guide my wandering heart : 
Though but an atom ’midst immensity, 
Still I am something fashioned by thy hand : 
I hold a middle rank "twixt heaven and earth, 
On the last verge of mortal being stand, 
Close to the realms where angels have their birth ; 
Just on the boundaries of the spirit land. 


The chain of being is complete in me ; 
In me is matter’s last gradation lost, 
And the next step is spirit—Deity ! 
I can command the lightning, and am dust ! 
A monarch, and a slave ; a worm, a god! 
Whence came I here and how? so marvellously 
Constructed and conceived? unknown! this clod 
Lives surely through some higher energy ; 
For from itself alone it could not be. 


Creator! Yes—thy wisdom and thy word 
Created me! Thou source of life and good ! 
Thou Spirit of my spirit and my Lord: 
Thy light, thy love, in their bright plenitude, 
Fill'd me with an immortal soul, to spring 
O’er the abyss of death, and bade it wear 
The garments of eternal day, and wing 
Its heavenly flight beyond this little sphere ; 
Even to its souree—to Thee—its author there. 


O thought ineffable ! O visions blest ! 
Though worthless our conceptions all of Thee, 
Yet shall thy shadow'd image fill our breast, 
And waft its homage to thy Deity. 
God! thus alone my lowly thoughts can soar. 
Thus seek thy presence—being wise and good! 
*Midst thy vast works, admire, obey, adore ! 
And when the tongue is eloquent no more, 


The soul shall speak in tears of gratitude, * 
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A WORD IN SEASON, OR, THE SAILOR’S WIDOW. 


Tue face of a beautiful child is an object of peculiar attraction, 
when smiles and tears are striving for the mastery there. Mr. 
Selden’s attention was so completely arrested by this very condi- 
tion of things, exhibited on the countenance of little Arthur, a 
boy about seven years of age, that he put down the decanter, 
which he held in his hand, and, for a momént, contemplated the 
features of this uncommonly interesting child, with an expression 
of delight and surprise. The consciousness, that he had attracted 
the observation of his father, prompted that smile, which beamed 
upon the boy's features, when he encountered the inquiring glance 
of an affectionate parent ; but the conflict was not yet over; the 
sunbeam had not yet dried up the shower.—‘* What is the matter 
with Arthur?” said Mr. Selden to his amiable wife, who sat with 
her bible in her hand, waiting for the first stroke of the village 
bell. It was Sabbath day, and she was about to proceed with her 
children to the house of God. Mr. Selden had ordered his horse 
and gig, and proposed to pass the morning in visiting his green- 
house, in a neighbouring village. ‘‘ What is the matter with 
Arthur ?” said he, repeating the question, as he again raised the 
brandy bottle from the sideboard, ‘‘I really cannot imagine my 
dear,” replied Mrs. Selden: ‘go to papa, my child,” continued 
she, ‘‘ and tell him what is the matter.” The little fellow walked 
reluctantly toward his father. ‘‘ Come, tell me what makes you 
weep so, my son,”’ said his father, patting him gently upon the 
head.—‘* Why, dear papa, I was thinking,” said the child, in a 
trembling voice, ‘‘ I was thinking how we should all ery, if you 
should die, dear papa, like poor Jemmy.”—* And pray, who was 
poor Jemmy ?” inquired Mr. Selden. —‘“‘ He was a drunkard, dear 
papa,” replied little Arthur, as he continued to weep by his father’s 
knee.—‘‘I should really like to know,” said Mr. Selden, evidently 
with excited temper, and turning a glance of angry suspicion upon 
his wife, as he put down the brandy bottle, with some violence, | 
upon the table; ‘I should like to know who has been giving this 
child his first lesson in impudence.”—If the child's remark had | 
been altogether inapplicable to the parent’s condition, it would 
have excited no unpleasant sensation in the mind of Mr. Selden. | 
It was manifestly otherwise. This gentleman’s habits had been, | 
for some time, a source of disquietude to several of his friends. | 
Upon the present occasion, little Arthur had most innocently un- 
veiled the picture, and presented it, in full view, before his father’s 
face. The words of truth and soberness occasionally drop from 
the lips of these little ones, with irresistible power. The seeds | 
of common sense, cast into the natural soil, will often spring up | 
and bear fruit, before we are prepared to expect the harvest. | 
Tears came into the eyes of Mrs. Selden ;—it was impossible for | 
an affectionate wife to contemplate, even in imagination, the painful 
perspective of sucha picture, without sorrow.—‘‘ I know nothing | 
of poor Jemmy’s story, my dear,” said she ; ‘‘I have never heard 
of it before, and I have not the slightest idea that any person has | 
instructed the child to say anything offensive to your feelings.” 

*« Arthur, my son,” said Mr. Selden, evidently struggling to | 
suppress more than one emotion of hissoul, ‘‘ who is poor Jemmy, | 
and who told you the story, my dear? Let me know all about it.” 
** Oh no, dear papa,” said the child, as he wiped the tears from 
his eyes; ‘it is too long a story to tell you now, for the bell be- 
gins toring. But Jemmy was the son of Mary Morrison, the 
washer-woman. Mary told it last washing day, to sister Nancy, | 
and I stood by and heard it all. It will make you cry, father, I | 
know it will. Old Robert, the coachman, heard it, and he cried 
a great deal; though he pretended to be whistling and cleaning 
his harness; and he was angry with me because I peeped under 
his hat.” —** Well, well,” said his sister, a very pretty girl of six- 
teen, who had just come into the room, to go with her mother to 
church, and who had caught the last words; ‘‘ well, well, master 
Arthur, I wonder who dreamed of Jemmy Morrison, last night, 
and cried about him in the morning !”—‘* And what if I did, sister 
Nancy ?” said Arthur: ‘“‘ when poor Mary told us the story, you 
cried as much as she did: and, mother, Nancy has written half 
a sheet of poetry, about poor Jemmy Morrisom, and wet the paper 











so with her tears, that she could not write any more,”—** Come, 
my children,” said Mrs. Selden, “let us go, —My dear,” continued 
she, turning to her husband, “* I suppose you will retarn from your 
ride before dinner.” —“I shall not ride this morning,” he replied; 
and, calling old Robert, he directed him to put up his horse. ‘I 
will walk to church with you, Susan,” said Mr. Selden to his wife. 
** Will you, my dear husband ?” she replied: “Iam truly rejoiced 
to hear you say so.””—** Only think of it,” whispered little Arthur 
to his sister, in the entry, ‘‘ father is going to meeting !” 

Little Arthur was delighted to hold his father’s hand, and walked 
by his side. For more than two years, the members of this little 
family had not enjoyed the happiness of walkingto God's house 
in company together. The sermon was one of the Rev. Mr, 
*s most admirable appeals to the consciences of impenitent 
men. Nothing occurred to lessen the edifying solemnity of the 
Sabbath, excepting the officious efforts of little Arthur to find the 
hymn for his father, whom he considered, in some degree, as a 
stranger, at the head of his own pew. 

“* You cannot tell, my dear husband,” said Mrs, Selden, as they 
returned from church, ** how very happy you have made me, by 
going with me, this morning, to the house of God, instead of pas- 
sing it in your green-house. Look, my dear, at those little ones,” 
continued this affectionate wife; ‘‘ what are all the plants upon 
the earth, from the cedar to the hyssop; what are they to us, com- 
pared with these! Can we, consistently and rationally, devote our 
moments, few and fleeting as they are,—and, especially, can we 
devote the better part of God's holy day to the care and cultiva- 





tion of perishable shrubs, while we have these pftecious shoots im- 
mediately before us, which it is our peculiar duty so to nurture, 
that they may be ready, in that hour, when God shall transplant 
them into Paradise !"—-These were words in season. Though he 
replied not, the mind of Mr. Selden had evidently been solemnized. 
They were not the only words in season, which had sunk, that 
day, and settled in the softened heart. 

At the dinner hour, the brandy bottle was placed upon the 
table, as usual; but its contents remained untasted and untouched. 
**O, mother,” cried little Arthur, when his father had left the 
room, *‘I am so glad, papa has not taken any brandy to-day! I 
wish he could hear Mary Morrison tell about her poor Jemmy; T 
am sure father would never take any more.” 

In the afternoon, Mr. Selden again accompanied his family to 
the house of God. Though unusually silent through the day, his 
countenance betokened a subdued and anxious spirit within. 
** Should my husband,” thought Mrs. Selden, ‘‘ from this day, 
renounce a habit, which has filled us with sorrow and apprehension, 
can we doubt that a kind and all-merciful God has put a word in 
season into the mouth of our little boy; and made him the un- 
conscious minister of incalculable good to us all!” 

The tea service had scarcely been removed, when little Arthur 
came running up stairs from the kitchen, to announce that Mary 
Morrison was below. It was the habit of this poor woman to step 
in of a Sabbath evening, and pass half an hour with Mr. Selden’s 
domestics. ‘‘ Oh, dear father,” said little Arthur, “‘do let Mary 
Morrison come up and tell the story of poor Jemmy.”—* Perhaps 
my child,” said Mrs. Selden, *‘ your papa may not wish to hear 
it, and possibly it may embarrass poor Mary.”—‘“‘ Let her come 
up, my dear, if she will,” said Mr. Selden: ‘ we are quite alone, 
and I have heard so much of this famous story, that I should like 
to hear the story itself.”——Long before the last words had been 
uttered, Arthur, without waiting for any other commission had 
rushed into the kitchen, and begun to negociate with Mary Mor- 
rison for the story of Jemmy. 
his zeal. 


But his success was not equal to 
This tale of sorrow could not be told by poor Mary, 
Though she had worked, 
for several years in the Selden family, little had been known of her 
private history, saving that she was very industrious, very honest, 
and very poor. During the preceding week,’some casual associa- 
tion had renewed the recollection of her sorrows; and, for the 
first time, she had freely and feelingly related the story, which had 
made such a forcible impression on the minds of Mr. Selden’s 
children,‘ You must not expect a famous story, dear father,” 


without levying a tax upon the heart. 
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said Nancy, “‘even if Mary Morrison can be prevailed on to tell 
it.”——** Well, my dear,” said Mrs. Selden, “‘I do not know that 
we can do better than listen to this tale of real misery; go down 
and induce the poor woman to come up.”—In a short time the 
children returned with Mary Morrison. Mr. Selden bade her sit 
down, as she would be weary before she had finished her story; 
and little Arthur's services were not wanting, in furnishing a chair. 
But some time elapsed, before she could overcome her scruples 
and accept the proffered kindness. Mary Morrison was apparently 
about five-and-forty years of age. She had evidently been very 
pretty in her youth. Care had done more than time in rendering 
her less so; and her hair had become prematurely gray. She was 
tidily dressed, in her Sabbath apparel. ‘‘ Mary,” said Mrs. Sel- 
den, with great kindness of manner, ‘*‘ Mr. Selden and myself do 
not wish to cause you unnecessary pain, but we have heard from 
our children such an interesting account of the loss of your son 
James, that we are very desirous of hearing the story from your- 
self; and we should be glad to hear some account of your husband 
also.” 

‘* Why, ma’am,” said Mary Morrison, ‘‘ I will tell you and Mr. 
Selden the story, as I told it to Miss Nancy, the other day. My 
chief misfortune was the death of my poor Jemmy. I thought, 
when his father was lost, there could be no trouble in this world 
greater than that; but, when I came to part with Jemmy, I was 
forced to grieve not only for the poor boy's death, but for the 
manner of ittoo. It well nigh broke my heart, but God has bound 
it up; so that Iam comforted in the hope of meeting my dear 
husband, in a better world; and as for Jemmy, it will be known, 
that the poor lad was not lost through any neglect of mine. 

** My father and mother were very poor. They were industri- 
ous, and yet I do not think they were thrifty. Both my parents 
were in the habit of taking spirit, in the old-fashioned way. A 
great deal of all the little money they had went for rum, and a great 
deal of time was wasted in drinking it. Yet I am sure I never 
saw either of them “ the worse for liquor ;” and, in this respect, I 
have !zarned to know that they were very lucky. Whether it was 
owing to my father’s habit of drinking or not, I cannot say, but he 
was confined with rheumatism, for the last four years of his life; 
and died so poor, that my mother and her three children went 
to the poor house. I was the oldest, and was bound out to a 
family, that afterwards moved into the city. WhenI was sixteen, 
I became acquainted with George Morrison, The lady, with 
whom I lived, seeing that George and myself were attached to 
each other, very kindly, but without my knowledge, made inquires 
respecting him. ‘ Mary,’ said sheone day to me, ‘ are you going 
to be married to George?’ I told her I thought of it. ‘ Well,’ 
said she, ‘ you can’t do better. I have taken pains to inquire, 
and I hear he is anhonest, worthy young man.’ We were married 
when I was eighteen, and he was twenty-five ; and, as far as I can 
judge, there was about as much happiness, in the four years ofour 
marriage, as many others are permitted to see in the course of a 
long life. When my heart rebels, and my tears begin to flow, I 
try to see God's justice and mercy in this way, And, if poor 
George had lived to witness the fate of our only child, it would 
surely have broken his heart; for there was nothing, which he 
more thoroughly detested than intemperance. He often told me, 
if he should be taken away before Jemmy grew up, and if the lad 
should be inclined to the sea, to warn him to avoid, in every port, 
a drunken, sailor landlord, as he would shun the gates of hell and 
the chambers of death. These were the last words that poor 
George ever said to me, the hour that he left me, to go his last 
voyage.”—Poor Mary put her handkerchief to her eyes; and 
little Arthur got off his father’s knee, and took his position by her 
side. 

** At that time,” continued she, ‘‘ Jemmy was about two years 
and a half old; and he was a great comfort to me then. Many a 
stormy night I have rocked the child in his cradle, and sent up my 
poor prayers to the mariner’s God, for my sailor boy.—My hus- 
band was to be gone about eighteen months. Ten of them had 
worn wearily away, and I had received no information, excepting 
that the ship had arrived out and that all hands were well. About 

















a month from that time, old Bob Lazell brought me a letter from 
George, and lightened my heart of its anxious burthen, He was 
well and happy ; and, in the course of six or eight weeks, the ship 
was to sail, on the return voyage. In the wildness of my joy, I 
read the letter to little Jemmy, who had not yet learned his 
letters.—Seventeen months had gone by.—Early one Sabbath 
morning, a neighbour came in to inform me that my husband had 
returned, and that the Ajax was standing up the harbour. I left 
my little boy in charge of this kind friend, and ran to borrow a 
spy-glass; it was so; my husband had informed me before of the 
ship’s signals ; and I distinguished the white ball in the blue flag 
at the fore. I ran hastily home and put on my cloak and bonnet ; 
for, though they laughed at me a little for my eagerness, I was not 
ashamed, after such a separation, to meet my dear husband half 
way at least. I soon saw the boat pulling for the wharf. It con- 
tained but half a dozen of the crew. I thought I saw my husband ; 
—but I was mistaken ;—I could not see clearly, for my eyes were 
so filled with tears ofjoy. In a few minutes they came upon the 
wharf. The first man was our neighbour John Weston. I shook 
hands with him ;—he seemed desirous of avoiding me.—‘ How is 
George ?’ said I.—His lip quivered ;—he could not reply.—‘ Oh, 
my God!’ I exclaimed, and my next conscious moment was upon 
my bed with a few friends around me, 

**T soon learned that my poor George had been washed over- 
board in a gale, and was lost. Grievous as it was to learn these 
bitter tidings, I can now say, from the bottom of a broken heart, 
that it is happiness to think of a dear husband, who died in the 
discharge of his duty, and lies beside some coral rock, with the 
sea-weed for his winding sheet; while it is misery to turn my 
thoughts upon my poor Jemmy, who lies in the drunkard’s grave. 

‘* The neighbours were very kind to me; and, when John Wes- 
ton brought my poor George’s sea-chest from the ship, he cried 
over it like a child. They were always great cronies, from their 
cradles; and John’s wife and myself were frequently together, 
solacing our lonely hours, by talking of our kind husbands. She 
opened the chest for me ;—I had not the heart for it;—and, when 
she took out the toys and keepsakes, which my husband was bring- 
ing home for Jemmy and me, she wept over them almost as freely 
as I did myself. : 

“Tn addition to this great affliction, I had, from that time, a 
large share of bodily sickness, My little boy, in his youth, was a 
real blessing ; and, as he grew up, there never was a more kind- 
hearted or dutiful child.—My father, poor and humble as his con- 
dition was, had always been fond of reading. He had once been 
a teacher in the villageschool; and he had taken great pains to in- 
struct me, in reading, writing, and ciphering. This was of great 
use to me, as it enabled me to teach little Jemmy, at least as much 
of these things as I knew myself. He took readily to his learning. 
When he was eight years old, I sent him tothe town school. His 
spirits were very great, and his temper was affectionate and con- 
fiding. I soon perceived that he was in danger, from the example 
of bad boys. At ten, I bound him out as an apprentice toa 
block and pump maker, a Mr. Stetson. He wasan excellent man 
but Jemmy thought he was too strict in his religious notions ; and 
I thought so too at that time; though it was likely enough I was 
wrong. Mr. Stetson complained, and sometimes severely, as I 
thought at the time, if Jemmy was ever absent from church or 
family prayers. At seventeen, he became entirely dissatisfied, 
and bent upon going to sea, Against this I struggled with all 
my might fora longtime. Finally, however, though he had pro- 
mised not to go without my permission, yet as it was plain that 
his heart was deeply engaged in the plan ; and as he was constantly 
telling me of one and another young man who had gone to sea, 
and were making their way in the world, I gave my consent, 
though with many tears. My poor boy obtained such a voyage 
as gave me reason to expect his return in about a year. Mr. 
Stetson did not object to the proposal ; he told me that he thought 
James was an amiable and capable young man; but, as he dis- 
liked his business, it might, perhaps, be as well for him to change 
it for some other. I have no doubt that he gave my poor boy ex- 
cellent advice, the night before he sailed ; but James never liked 
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Mr. Stetson, and, when I asked him what his old master had said 
to him, he only replied, that he had preached him a long sermon. 

**T fitted him for the sea in the best manner I could; and put 
every little thing that I thought would be useful to him, in the 
sea-chest that had been his poor father’s.” 

**Mary,” said Mrs. Selden, *‘ did you put a bible into it ?”— 
Mary Morrison sobbed bitterly.—‘* No, ma’am,” said she, *‘ andT 
have thought of it since a thousand times. Not more than an hour 
after the ship had sailed, Mr. Stetson came over to our house with 
a bible in his hand, and told me that he had given it to James the 
night before, but that he had forgotten to take it away. James 
was always honourable, and would not have done a mean action 
for his right hand, I am sure: but I am afraid he did not read his 
bible so much as some other boys.”—‘ Well, Mary,” said Mrs. 
Selden, ‘‘ I did not mean to interrupt you in your story.” 

“‘T hope,” continued the poor woman, “‘ that God will forgive 
me, if I omitted to instruct poor Jemmy, in those great truths, 
and to rely upon those holy promises, which have since comforted 
my poot heart, in many asorrowfulhour. My own parents, though 
they were generally kind to all their children, were not strict at 
all in relation to the observance of the Sabbath. The bible was 
seldom read in our family; and the first time I ever listened to 
family prayer, was in the house of good old Madam Burwell, to 
whom I was bound out by the overseers. During my stay with 
her, the scriptures were read moraing and evening. My husband 
was not so much given to such ‘hings; and I was so happy in 
marriage, that I fear I did not think, as deeply and as gratefully 
as I ought, thas it was the Lord who gave, until I was taught to 
know in my days and nights of bitterness, that it was the Lord 
who taketh away. I had brought up my boy to be strictly honest 
in his dealings, to spurn a mean action, to bear his misfortunes 
like a man, to be strictly moral in all his conduct, and, especially 
to avoid every thing that might lead him into intemperate habits. 
After the last of my great misfortunes, my old mistress, Madam 
Burwell, who, shortly after my marriage, had moved back into 
her native village, came down on purpose to see me. She re- 
mained a week in the city, and came daily to visitme. She taught 
me once more to open my bible: and she prayed with me, till my 
heart was greatly relieved. ‘ Poor child,’ the good old lady used 
to say, ‘ one tells you that time will bring relief, and another bids 
you to bear your calamities with fortitude, and a third advises you 
to go into the world, and forget them there. Miserable comforters 
are they all. The help of man is a poor broken reed: there is 
no help but this one,’ said the old lady, holding the bible before 
me. ‘J have been young, and now am old; yet have I not seen 
the righteous forsaken, nor his seed begging bread.’ Upon the se- 
cond visit that this old lady made to my humble dwelling, after I 
had buried my poor Jemmy, she found me trying to read my bible, 
but probably my countenance was full of anxiety,and showed her 
the inward workings of a restless soul. ‘ Poor child,’ said she 
again, ‘ your spirit is fluttering about, like the weary dove over 
the yet unsettled waters; let me find a resting-place for you,’ 
said she, as she took the book into her own hands. She turned 
over the leaves like any minister, and read to me for an hour or 
more. It seemed as though God had softened the furrows of my 
hard heart, to receive the seed. From that hour my burthen has 
been greatly lightened. ‘Go daily to this well,’ said my kind 
friend, ‘ for the waters of comfort. Bethesda’s well is never dry,’ 
From that time, Ihave never ceased to read my bible, and I re- 
joice that my Redeemer liveth. How I wish,” said Mary Morri- 
son, as she sobbed aloud, ‘‘ that I had led my poor Jemmy to the 
same fountain, when he was young !”” 

**Don't cry any more, Mary,” said little Arthur, as he kissed her 
hand.—‘‘ I am afraid, that we have caused you too much pain al- 
ready, my poor woman,” said Mr. Selden, upon whom the story 
had evidently produced a deep impression.—‘‘ God is just, though 
he is merciful, sir,” replied Mary Morrison, ‘‘ and we none of us 
suffer more than we deserve. Perhaps I have trespassed on your 
patience,”—‘‘ Oh no, Mary,” said Arthur, ‘it makes me cry, but 
I should like to hear it again I am sure I should.” 

* My boy,” continued Mary, “instead of one, had been gone 
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full three years, during which I received only two letters; though 
he told me upon his final retnrn, that he had written several, which 
never came to hand. In the first, which I received about seven 
months after his departure, he sent me an order on the owners, 
for a portion of his wages. About three years after he went to 


| sea, I heard a report, that he had left the merchant service, and 
| shipped on board a British man-of-war. 


This news gave me a 
great deal of sorrow. John Weston, who, during this period had 
been several voyages to different parts of the world, had never 
met my son, though, after careful inquiry, he occasionally heard 
of him in different ports. Five years and two months had passed 
away, and I thought I should never see Jemmy again. But the 
neighbours kept up my spirits, and made me hope that he might 
yet return, and be a comfort to me for the rest of my days. —One 


| day, as I sat knitting alone, the door opened, and who should 


come in but Jemmy himself! At the first glance I did not know 
him; but the moment he spoke, I knew him by his voice. He had 


| let his hair and whiskers grow very long ; but I should have known 
| hin for all that. 


‘ Dear Jemmy,’ said I, as I threw my arms about 
his neck, ‘what has been the matter with you?’—He could 
scarcely reply;—even then, though it was early in the day, he was 
under the influence of liquor. His breath was strong of brandy. 
I looked upon the face of my poor lad and I saw how it was. He 
was then only two-and-twenty, and he seemed forty years, at least, 
I was greatly shocked as you may suppose, to find, in one, who, 
as I thought, would have proved the staff of my old age, such a 
poor, broken reed. It would have soothed my spirits to have 
thought that this intoxication was accidental, or that it had been 
produced by a little excess upon his first arrival; but every thing 
about this misguided poor boy told too plainly the story of his 
evil habit. There was never a clearer skin when he went away ; 
it was my delight to look upon his ruddy cheek. His colour was 
all gone, and there was a sickly paleness in its stead. He had the 
stoop of an old man; and the bright eye of my poor boy, that 
used to look upon me so fondly, was dreadfully bloodshot and 
sunken.—It was an awful change. Bad as it was, I still felt that 
the poor lad was my own child. He was too much under the in- 
fluence of liquor, to give any clear answers to my inquiries. I 
helped him on to the bed. ‘ My dear boy,’ said I, ‘I will make 
you a dish of tea, and may be you'll feel better.'—‘ No, mother,’ 
he replied, in a broken voice, ‘give me a little ram.’—‘ Oh my 
God,’ I exclaimed, ‘have I been waiting five wearisome years, 
and only for this !"—This impatient exclamation, which I uttered 
aloud, seemed to rouse him from his lethargy. He raised himself 
half way upon his bed.—‘ Mother,’ he exclaimed, in the same 
hollow and feeble tone, ‘don’t fret about it now. It can’t be 
helped. I'ma poor dog. I've just come home to die; and you 
may speak for the coffin as soon as you're a mind to.’—I sat down 
and buried my face in my hands, and wept for half am hour, in 
perfect silence. When I raised my eyes he was sound asleep. 
The next day he was seized with a ragingfever. The doctor said 
he had caught a violent cold, but that intemperance had ruined his 
constitution ; and that he had, at that time, evident marks of con- 
sumption. He was delirious during the fever, and raved a great 
deal about drunken landlords that had cheated him, and broken 
his poor mother’s heart. After the fever left him, he fell into a 
consumption, which rapidly wasted him away. On the fifty-ninth 
day after his return, I closed the eyes of my poor Jemmy; and 
the next day I laid him and all my broken hopes for this world, 
in the silent grave. I cut away a single lock of his long dark hair, 
and of all that I loved so dearly, this alone is left to me now.” 
Mr. and Mrs. Selden were deeply affected by the story of poor 
Jemmy. ‘Oh, dear papa,” cried little Arthur, “‘ you won't 
drink any more brandy, will you ?”—‘‘ Hush, my dear,” said Mrs. 
Selden.—‘“‘ I am not displeased with you my son,” said Mr. Sel- 
den; “and I have been greatly interested in your story, Mary 
Morrison. My little boy who had heard it before, referred to it, 
this morning, in a manner which offended me for an instant only; 
but I trust, by heaven’s blessing, it may profit me for the rest of 
my life. The suggestion of a child may sometimes prove A WORD 
IN sea90N, Come hither, Arthur,” continued Mr. Selden, “ We 
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none of us can tell how much we.all awe you for making us ac- 
quainted with the story of péor Jemmy; and I shall not fail to 
comply with your request to drink no more brandy. To-morrow, 
you shall go with me, my son, and see your father sign the pledge 
of the Temperance Society.” A smile of happiness lighted up 
the countenances of his children, while Mrs. Selden could not re- 
frain her tears of joy.—The bell rang for nine; and Mary Mor- 
rison took her leave, receiving the kindest assurances of continu- 
ed regard, from Mr. Selden and his lady. 

** Dea? papa,” said little Arthur, ‘‘I have another favour to 
ask. I wish, before we go to bed, you would let sister Nancy 
read the verses that she wrote about Jemmy.”—‘“ With all my 
heart,” said Mrs. Selden,—Nancy, after a little reluctance was 
prevailed on to comply, and produced the following lines ; which, 
at least her fond father and mother agreed, were prettily written 
and prettily read. 

THE SAILOR’S WIDOW. 

My heart, ah, how vainly it tries 

From the grief, that pursues it, to flee ! 

By the side of some coral he lies ; 

His shroud the green weed of the sea! 

The last parting words that he gave, 

Are deep in my bosom enshrined ; 

***Tis for thee that I plough the dark wave, 

Ané the cherub I leave thee behind ” 
To win the boy’s bread aad my own, 

He toiled o’er the merciless wave ; 
But I now am a widow alone, 

And he lies in a watery grave. 

How oft have I rocked thee to sleep, 

And wished, pretty babe, but for thee, 

I could Jay myself down in the deep, 

Where thy father lies low in the sea. 

No daylight so bright as thy smile, 

No sound like thy voice to my ears. 

How oft have I turned from my toil, 

And bathed thee with kisses and tears. 

Single-handed, I laboured for thee, 

And I watched thee by night and by day. 

Thy heart was inclined to the sea, 

And, in sorrow, I sent thee away. 

Like ages the weary months passed ; 

But my heart would oft cheeringly say, 

He shall soothe and support thee at last, 

When thy bonny brown hair shall be gray.— 
How deceitful our hopes and how fair! 
Poor Jemmy came late from the sea ; 
Gray then was my bonny brown hair ; 
But no soother was Jemmy to me. 
The riot of fire in his veins, 
Destroyed the poor boy in his bloom, 
I shrouded his wretched remains, 
Aud buried my hopes in the tomb. 
The poisen, which killed him, defies 
The power of a mortal to save ; 
In his locks of bright auburn he lies, 
In the wretched inebriate’s grave. 
This bonny brown lock that I wear, 
I cut from his motionless brow ; 

Such then was my poor Jemmy’s hair, 
And it’s all that is left to me now. 
How deceitful our hopes, and how fair ! 
~ Poor Jsmmy came from the sea ; 
Gray then was my bonny brown hair; 
But no soother was Jemmy to me. 

*¢ Well done, Nancy,” sad her father, as he brushed away the 
tears from his eyes, ‘“‘you shall be the poet laureate of one 
family at least.""—After a short pause, Mr. Selden raised his eyes, 
and heheld on the face of his amiable wife an expression of such 
perfect happiness, as touched him to the heart. The children had 
retired. Arthur, however, had previously descended to the 
kitchen, and whispered the news to old Robert, the coachman. 
** The Lord be thanked,” said this faithful old domestic, who had 

_ long been a temperance man; ‘‘ the Lord be thanked,” said he 

with evident satisfaction, ‘‘upon the cold-water plan, what a 

kind-hearted, ev«n-tempered man, my good master will be!” 


I trust, will long be remembered as a most interesting, and profit- 
able Sabbath to us all.” —‘* Oh, my dear husband,” said this truly 
excellent lady, “‘ how it fills my heart, to overflowing, with grati- 
tude to God, that I am permitted to hear such words as these from 
my dearest earthly friend! As good old Mrs. Burwell said to 
poor Mary Morrison, the spirit is too apt to flutter about, like 
the weary dove over the yet unsettled waters: let us find it a safe 
resting-place on the Rock of Ages.” ‘‘ Even so,” replied Mr. 
Selden ; and opening the Bible, he read a portion of the holy 
volume. 

‘** Pray, master Arthur,” said Mr. Selden, the next morning, 
** why are you dressed up so trimly to-day, in your better-most 
suit?” ‘* Because, dear papa,” he replied, ‘ we are going this 
morning, you know, to good Deacon Palfrey’s, who keeps the 
Temperance book, to sign the pledge.” —“* We !” said Mr. Selden. 
“To be sure, dear papa ; and mamma and Nancy are going too. 
Old Robert, who signed it long ago, says that children sign it, who 
are only six years old, and I am sevyen.”” ‘* Well, well,” said his 
father with a smile, “‘ you have made up a party; and, I trust, it 
will be a party of pleasure and profit for us all.” 

The Seldens signed the pledge that day ; and thereby took away 
most effectually, from their anti-temperance neighbours, that very 
common and most miserable argument, the example of opulence 
and fashion. 

This family is now one of the most pious and happy in the 
country. We cannot omit to mention, that, on that very morning, 
old Robert came into the parlour with a peculiar smile, bringing 
in a new fan:ily bible. ‘‘ Mr. Selden told me, ma’am,” said he, 
to remove the liquor stand from the sideboard, and put the good 
book in its place.” 

Not a sparrow falls to the ground, without the notice of that 
God, whose all-observing eye is over all his works. If praise hath 
been perfected out of the mouths of babes, let us not marvel, that 
from the same source may proceed A woRD IN SEASON; which 
may prove the blessed harbinger of temporal and eternal joy. 





DOMESTIC AFFLICTIONS. 
Domestic happiness is not to be the uninterrupted portion of 
any individual, however he may strive to attain it. Men become 


which they connot possibly avoid. Poverty, misfortune, sickness, 
and death, will often disturb, and sometimes destroy domestic 
peace. Where the minds of the family are piously resigned, there 
is sometimes happiness amidst extreme poverty; but poverty, in 
general, is a most ungenial soil for the growth of happiness. It 
operates uufavourably upon the temper of the parties; false im- 


saries of life, and to keep out of debt, how can we expect them to 
be happy? Reverse of fortune, to which commercial men are 
ever exposed, is an invader of the peaceful retreats of home. 
Brooding over the melancholy anticipations of evil, the distracted 
tradesman goes home, and would fain forget his troubles, but he 
cannot. The smiles of a wife, the prattling of the children, the 
splendour of the parlour, the sumptuous meal, and the downy pil 
low, all cannot remove the anxieties of bad markets, bad debts, 
payments due and empty coffers. Sickness and death are the sure 
visitants of every house ; they come with messages of sorrow, and 
make every habitation, by turns, into a house of mourning. Who 
can describe the devastations of the king of terrors? To-day all 
seems calm and serene; preparations are making for enjoyments 
yet months to conie: but ere the end of the week every thing do- 
mestic seems marked with the gloom of death. The tongue that 
gave good counsel is now silent; the eyes that sparkled with do- 
mestic joy are for ever set ; the hands which were always employ- 
ed in doing good are unnerved; and the wife is left without a 
husband, and the children without a father! Sad change ! but one 
to which we must all, sooner or later yield. Here, then, is a do- 
mestic affliction which no pen can describe, no imagination pour- 
tray; but which, after all, is no doubt wisély intended for our good. 
On all such occasions may Wé'be enabled to say, “‘ the Lord gave 
and the Lord hathitaken away, and blessed be his name !"’ . 





{ ‘* Susan,” said Mr. Selden, as they were about to retire, # this 
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heirs to many ills in life, and especially in their domestic capacity, | 


putations are cast upon each other; and, unable to get the neces- | 
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